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to take the field. On loth September he Joined his army,
20,000 strong, at Northampton. Three days later the King
set forth from Nottingham to seek in Shropshire and
Cheshire a recruiting ground barren than the Midlands.
The Welsh marchers responded nobly to his appeal, both
for money and men, and within a few weeks he found
himself at the head of a force respectable in numbers
though sadly lacking in discipline, in ammunition, and in
arms.

Before leaving Nottingham, " as a farewell to his hopes
of a treatys and to make the deeper sense and impression
in the hearts of the people," the King had published in
the form-of a message to Parliament an admirably conceived
manifesto to the nation* No. one can be Insensible to the
pathos of its concluding words: " The God of heaven direct
you, and in mercy divert those judgments which hang over
this nation: and so deal with us and our posterity as we
desire the preservation and advancement of the true pro-
testant religion; the law and the liberty of the subject;
the just rights of Parliament, and the peace of the kingdom '*.
In this, as in the other proclamations of this time, the hand
of the Secretary of State is manifest.

On the march to Chester the King learnt that Worcester
was threatened by Essex. Orders were accordingly sent
to Prince Rupert, then at Bridgenorth, to march to the sup-
port of Sir John Byron who had with great difficulty
managed to convey to Worcester a considerable sum of
money raised by the King's friends in London. Rupert
reached Worcester on 23rd September; Fiennes, in com-
mand of Essex's advance guard, was at Pershore; and at
Powick Bridge, just outside Worcester, the first important
skirmish of the war took place. Sandys was at the head of
a thousand men, the flower of the Roundhead cavalry, but
Rupert's charge was irresistible, and the Roundheads brokeand
